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CHRISTIANITY 


and CRISIS 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Elements in the Berlin Crisis 


Five elements that make up the present state 
of the Berlin crisis are worthy of enumeration. First, 
Khrushchev, no less than the West, faces internal 
problems and plainly hopes for a dramatic political 
and economic victory. The Soviet leader has prom- 
ised his people that the new seven-year plan will 
carry Russian production beyond American levels 
of output. While the present pace of Soviet eco- 
nomic development has been distressingly success- 
ful, stresses and strains have also been considerable. 

British experts estimate that Soviet defense spend- 
ing has stabilized at 14 per cent of total budgetary 
expenditures, but this has been achieved through a 
substantial expansion of the budget and without 
appreciable improvement of the position of the 
ordinary Russian. With the continuing pressure 
that anti-party groups are exerting, Khrushchev 
may well hope for a spectacular political triumph 
at the summit that would more solidly assure prom- 
ises of a better life. 

Second, Khrushchev in his conversations with 
Walter Lippmann, Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
Humphrey, and Mikoyan in his American visit re- 
flected undisguised anxiety over the rising power 
of China in the East, a nuclearized West Germany 
in the West, and restiveness in the satellite world. 
As The Economist observed: ‘Western statesmen, 
preoccupied as they are with the Communist .. . 
menace .. . often fail to understand that the Rus- 
sians, too, fear attack.” Although the ultimate aims 
of Soviet domination have not been altered in the 
least, the Russians appear genuinely concerned over 
the threat of encirclement by those who distrust 
them and oppose their aims. 

Moreover, top Soviet experts tell us that we mis- 
lead ourselves by thinking that Soviet policy is 
monolithic, marked by unchangeable rigidity and 


united on questions of means, methods and tactics. 
Soviet aims are unquestionably fixed, but if history 
teaches anything it is that Soviet policy is not im- 
mutable. For them as for us, internal reforms and 
intra-empire adjustments are dependent on moves 
on the diplomatic front. Prime Minister Macmillan 
has doubtless had much to say on this in his meet- 
ings with President Eisenhower. 

Third, like it or not, the British have taken the 
diplomatic initiative at a point where Western 
leadership gave signs of falling into a state of 
paralysis. On balance, most informed observers 
believe that Macmillan’s Moscow visit was a con- 
structive move in the Cold War. His firm position 
on Berlin may have reduced the chances of Soviet 
miscalculation. His warnings to Premier Khrush- 
chev that the Western allies, including the re- 
putedly most flexible partner, would not yield to 
Russian blackmail over Berlin may serve to check 
any Soviet adventure growing out of Khrushchev’s 
blunt ultimatum. Furthermore, Macmillan’s tele- 
vised address to the Russian people reciting na- 
tional achievements, aspirations and intentions can- 
not help but add a sobering and instructive note 
for at least some of his Russian listeners. His visits 
to Bonn, Paris and Washington are helpful in 
bringing first-hand impressions of the climate of 
Soviet thinking and of their policies and intentions. 

Whether he will prove the architect of a negoti- 
able program for talks at the summit remains to 
be seen. At the very least he has compelled his 
associates to consider a set of questions that are 
long overdue. One gains the impression that he has 
also established the principle, both east and west 
of the Elbe, that outstanding problems must be 
settled by ‘“jaw-jaw,” as Mr. Churchill put it, 
rather than with hydrogen bombs. Those Ameri- 
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cans who saw Macmillan’s visit to Moscow as little 
more than an “election stunt” have had to recon- 
sider, for his toughness in the discussions un- 
doubtedly led to Khrushchev’s sharp and slightly 
desperate attack midway through the talks. 

Fourth, the sprinkling of news from the private 
talks between the President and the Prime Minister 
foreshadows a slightly more hopeful approach to 
the techniques and methods of diplomacy. Mac- 
millan, like Secretary-General Hammarskjold, has 
apparently made his point that “grandstand dip- 
lomacy,” with all its trappings of premature press 
releases and public speeches for domestic consump- 
tion, serves little purpose in dealing seriously with 
the Russians. 

The search for more viable techniques, recogniz- 
ing all the time that even the best will not assure 
success, is the major “unfinished business” in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. It seems probable that Mr. 
Dulles himself might have contrived a more hope- 
ful approach had he not been struck down by his 
tragic illness. In this connection Americans need to 
remind themselves that the Macmillan visit had the 
Secretary’s approval and support. The point is 
well taken that “who leads whom to the summit” 
on the Western side does not matter at all, so long 
as it is done with open eyes. 

All hands must recognize that while the Western 
case may be legally invulnerable, at the same time 
our political and military position is not impregna- 
ble. Even if we assume that Khrushchev means busi- 
ness and the chances of conflict are grave, this 
would hardly be an excuse for not searching out 
the most hopeful diplomatic avenues of approach. 

Standing firm is only half a policy unless it is 
coupled with a negotiating position that is clear 
and understandable to western European opinion. 
This includes more clarification than the President 
has offered thus far on the relationship of types of 
Soviet provocation and the measures we are pre- 
pared to take. Verbal threats by the Russians call 
for one course of action, merely technical changes 
such as transferring authority to stamp documents 
to the East Germans call for another, and an all-out 
civilian blockade quite another set of measures. 
Such issues will be met not by counter-ultimatums 
but by careful preparations in the foreign ministries 
and at the conference table of the Allies. 

Fifth, the need is now clear to discover as fully 
and carefully as possible Soviet intentions and 
the points on which accommodation is possible. A 
denuclearized zone at the heart of Europe might 





not be too high a price to pay. If a situation viable 
enough to last for five or ten years could be 
created, both sides might gain in the process. 

The Russians may be willing to wait for Socialist 
governments in Britain and Germany, whose con- 
cessions might go beyond those of any of the present 
governments. On the other hand, disturbances in 
the satellite countries and the failures of de-Stalin- 
ization may prompt them to nail down certain 
points at this stage in the Cold War. Diplomatic 
probings are one way of discovering whether or 
not there is flexibility in the present situation. In 
any event, something more than text quoting from 
the writings of Lenin or Stalin seems called for if 
the West is to uncover Soviet aims and intentions. 

No reasonable man would maintain that the 
diplomatic log-jam has been broken or assert that 
the end of the Cold War is in sight. On the con- 
trary, some signs point to the intensification of the 
struggle. Yet evidence also is at hand that the Soviets 
characteristically make their sharpest and most 
belligerent moves at a point when they may be 
willing to accept new political arrangements. 

In the present context Soviet fear of thermonu- 
clear weapons, especially in the hands of their 
historic German foes harnessed to NATO, could 
conceivably be the issue on which they might 
bargain in kind. Whether or not the West has it 
in its power to package claims and grievances with- 
out reducing its power position in Europe seems to 
be an open question. At a time when the causes 
for confidence are pitifully few, it is reassuring 
that the charges and counter-charges of appease: 
ment are less strident and frequent. 

A recent survey of American public opinion is 
illuminating. Thirty-nine per cent of the people 
are so poorly informed that they are not aware 
that West Berlin is an enclave within Communist 
territory. They favor a policy of standing firm but 
also support negotiations. This should give heart 
to an Administration not noted for its political 
courage and should relieve troubled leaders from 
any illusion that they are prevented from taking 
diplomatic initiative by a suspicious and restrain- 
ing public. 

Past Secretaries of State have often been prisoners 
of the people, but the same can hardly be said tv- 
day. The signs are clear to those who would see 
that if our leaders choose to lead, the people will 
follow. In the end, this is perhaps the most hopeful 


development on the present unhappy world scene. | 


K. W. T. 
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A MATIER OF PROPAGANDA 


HERE WAS an extraordinarily revealing sen- 

tence from General Loper’s letter to Senator 
Anderson about the effects of nuclear fall-out. Af- 
ier making light of the present effects of fall-out 
along the usual lines, he said: “However, the prob- 
able casualties attributable to radioisotopes from 
weapons testing when summed up over the popu- 
lations of thousands of years create a moral issue 
that could be of considerable propaganda impor- 
tance.” 

Apparently the real significance of this “moral 
issue” is that the opponents of weapons testing can 
use it for their propaganda. This was an uncon- 
scious slip for which General Loper himself should 
not be singled out for criticism. He and Dr. Libby 
and the others involved in this discussion have been 
entrusted with responsibility for the development 
of nuclear weapons by the nation, and they have 
dedicated themselves to this task with unusual 
single-mindedness. ‘They fear this “propaganda” be- 
cause it interferes with their assigned task. They 
have allowed their minds to be narrowed for our 
sake, Fortunately, at the moment the A.E.C. and 
the Pentagon have been overruled on this matter 
of tests by other branches of government, and it is 
now the Government’s intention to press for the 
cessation of tests as a permanent policy in the cur- 
rent negotiations with the Russians. 

General Loper’s statement and the revelations 
accompanying it of the errors in calculation that 
the A.E.C. has made show how important it is to 
reach an agreement on this subject with the Rus- 
sians. The general callousness of the Government 
and the public toward the long-term effect of the 
tests, of which General Loper’s slip is a symptom, 
shows how a certain corruption of mind has come 
over us as a nation because of the pressures and 
dangers of the Cold War. Let it be granted that 
this issue of testing has not been simple and that 
the determination of policy has had to take account 
of many factors; but we note here a great degree 
of self-deception that hides the moral significance 
of the effect of the tests on future generations. 

It is to be noted that recent revelations will 
clinch the resolve of many in Congress to separate 
the responsibility for perfecting nuclear weapons, 
that is now lodged in the A.E.C., from the respon- 
sibility for determining the effect of the activities 
of that agency upon the health of the nation. The 
latter should be the responsibility of the Public 
Health Service as is now being suggested. The only 
catch is the danger that the A.E.C. will continue 
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to keep the facts from other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as well as from the public. 
J.C. B. 


AFRICA TESTS CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 


HRISTIANS OF all lands desire that Africans 
C should be enabled to come to full stature, to 
play their part in the Church and in the world. 
But not all Christians are prepared to make or to 
expect the changes that African development re- 
quires in the position of “European” and other 
non-African factors in that continent. The legacy 
of the African past and the inheritance of the 
colonial past are being transmuted into fuller life 
for Africans through a period bound to bring 
conflict and pain to many. Our Christian public 
may be better prepared to meet particular strains 
and crises if we contemplate them in preview. 

It is irrational and unfair to expect of Africans a 
sudden leap into orderly self-government, unswerv- 
ing cooperation of all elements within each state, 
a public opinion intelligent and moderate through- 
out acute trials, and a galaxy of great statesmen. 
(Some daring spirits remind us that such standards 
would challenge the virtue of Lisbon or Pretoria, 
even that of Salisbury, Paris and Washington.) 

African nationalisms naturally grow from and 
by resentments against European controls and privi- 
leges. The current discontents in the Congo basin 
exhibit, however, hostility of tribe against tribe, 
region against region. This extensive and deep- 
seated problem, covered in decades of European 
control, will not be solved quickly or easily. 
(Reference: George Washington and the Thirteen 
Tribal Councils.) Political experience has only re- 
cently, in a few areas and for a few Africans, suf- 
ficed for decision and for administration in a mod- 
ern state. Without illusions of health or assurance 
of consistent progress, one can be thankful for Brit- 
ish procedure and for African development in 
Ghana and in Nigeria, and for minor satisfaction 
in several other territories. 

There are and will be some distressing convul- 
sions akin to the Mau Mau type, bringing the con- 
straint of terror upon quiet blacks to join with the 
activists in vengeful violence. How could the Kenya 
of recent years expect to escape violence? And Kenya 
is not a world apart from Nyasaland and the Rhode- 
sias in some of the issues of land and survival, of 
grievous discrimination enforced against the great- 
est number. The old Africa can despairingly resist 
with ugly magic, if it feels driven to it by modern 
organization. 

Yet just judgment insists that a large part of the 








responsibility for fear and for conflict be borne by 
the European interests, political, economic and 
Christian, which have done only a fraction of what 
they might have done to open a better way of life 
for Africa and which, in varying measures, are now 
responding inadequately to African demands for a 
radical new deal. Also, to the outsider the relative 
silence of South Africa and the Portuguese terri- 
tories in this year of skirmishes elsewhere signifies 
the rigor of their controls rather than African en- 
trance into the style of life that the dominant mi- 
nority is determined to hold for itself. 

The period of critical transition has already 
brought some difficult chapters for churches and 
African Christians, for missions and missionaries; 
and worse may be expected. In these circles whole- 
some nationalism is to the good, encouraging re- 
sponsible concern for the larger community and its 
welfare. Particularly is this true where the regime 
is more or less related to Catholicism and to the 
European continent, and is inclined to regard as 
alien those churches and missions that are Protes- 
tant and British or American. 

Furthermore, an individual African leader and 
his movement may demand the active support of 
Christians, accusing them of traitorous cooperation 
with colonialism if they cannot see in him the na- 
tion of their vision. Should the African pastor lead 
his flock and community toward the goal of inde- 
pendent nationhood, with all the risks involved; or 
should he and the Church stand aside from the 





major issue of the time, proclaiming an otherworld- 
ly spirituality and a moral view no wider than the 
village? 

In some situations African Christians, baffled and 
resentful in half-understood inadequacies, have ac- 
cused the missions of bad faith in not providing 
them with a complete and diverse system of edu- 
cation and accompanying economic benefits, in not 
equipping the churches with pastors the full equals 
of missionaries in training and in status. When the 
true and the professed aim of the missions is to 
develop an African church, any failing may be at- 
tributed to the “colonialism,” the paternalistic self- 
interest of missions and missionaries. 

The lives and well-being of missionaries, as of 
some African Christian leaders, may in some Cir- 
cumstances be endangered because some African 
elements consign them to a hated category; and 
many missionaries suffer in morale because their 
effectiveness seems to be impaired or their earlier 
understanding with African associates is damaged. 
Yet this moment and the apparent future desperate- 
ly require the best of faithful, alert, competent mis- 
sionary service in and for African churches. 

North American and transatlantic Christians 
and churches need an informed devoted concern 
for the life that is Africa, dependable through crises 
that may be frequent, trusting that the Spirit of 
God works and will work in the renewal of Afri- 
can persons and communities as the old orders of 
tribe and colony are shaken. M.S. B. 


Authoritarianism and Democracy in Asia 


countries in Asia, most of which have attained 
national independence in the recent past. Egypt, 
Iraq, Sudan, Burma, Pakistan and Thailand have 
generals at the head of their governments. 


M ILITARY REGIMES have emerged in several] 


The trends underlying the emergence of these 
regimes are interpreted differently. To Indians, the 
Western concern appears to pivot around the ques- 
tion: Has it strengthened or weakened the Western 
bloc militarily? There has been rather strong criti- 
cism here regarding this attitude and the uncon- 
cern of the “free world” for the democratic con- 
stitutions and free institutions in Asia. 


Those people in the West and in Asia who as- 
sume that democracy cannot take root in Asian 
countries are doing a great disservice to democracy. 


Mr. Thomas, a contributin 
Christian Institute for the 


editor, is associate director of the 
tudy of Religion and Society in India. 
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M. M. THOMAS 


For if this assumption becomes the prevalent mood, 
it is easy for the West then to be interested only 
in getting Asian nations on its side in its power 
struggle with the Communists. The problem of re- 
lating democratic forces to the new nations is ig- 
nored. At this point, Asians themselves begin to 
believe that their only choice is either an authori- 
tarianism of the Right or a totalitarianism of the 
Left, thus further weakening the forces of democ- 
racy in the middle. The trend toward authoritar- 
ianism in the form of military rule has strength- 
ened this general mood. 

Democracy is a difficult form of government, and 
it needs a cultural basis that has always been hard 
to obtain in any country. But through the struggle 
for democracy, democratic institutions and values 
found cultural roots in the West; and through the 
impact of the West, Asian cultures are also in pro- 
cess of re-formation. 
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Anyone who despairs of democratic reorganiza- 
tion in Asia today is denying the sense of world 
mission of the best among the Western rulers in 
Asia and the vision of the best among the leaders 
of Asian nationalism. Such despair is a denial of 
the meaning of Asian political history of the last 
150 years. 

The difficulties involved in such reconstruction 
are great; but the advocates of democracy, either 
in the West or in Asia, should not let difficulties 
become an argument for giving up the struggle 
for free and responsible societies in Asia. This ar- 
ticle takes for granted that the political goal for 
which Asia, strengthened by the West, must strive 
is the growth of democratic political structures with 
necessary modifications for its effective functioning 
in a dynamic situation and with roots imbedded 
in a re-examined indigenous culture. 

The Christian churches of Asia, lacking an ade- 
quate theological orientation in the areas of poli- 
tics, have alternated between a too-easy identifica- 
tion of Christianity with democratic ideology on 
the one hand and, on the other hand, a too-dan- 
gerous assumption that because democracy is not 
the Kingdom of God, Christians have no ultimate 
stake in the struggle for a democratic structure. 
This ambivalence is also shown by adherents of 
secular and non-Christian faiths, as I noted in 
“Communist Rule in Kerala: An Evaluation,” in 
this journal (April 14, 1958). 

Fundamental questions for democrats everywhere 
are raised by the current trend towards authori- 
tarian military rule. Western democrats should ask 
themselves if their present system of military al- 
liances in Asia strengthens or weakens the forces 
of freedom and responsibility in these countries. 
I believe these forces of national health, self-gov- 
ernment and self-development have been weakened. 
Although in one or two cases these alliances were 
made necessary by the immediate situation, there 
was no such compulsion in other cases, and the 
tragedy imposed was not the inevitable resolution 
of the problem. 

It is encouraging to learn that there seems to be 
a growing realization in the West of the necessity 
to relate more positively to plans for social change 
and economic development instead of concentrat- 
ing exclusively on the military. 

For democrats in countries now under authori- 
tarian rule, the problem is to work in such a way 
that the military rulers will adopt policies in the 


_ social and economic realms sufficient to destroy the 


hold of feudal economy and religio-ethnic separa- 
tism while strengthening the new middle class that 
eventually may reinstate democratic regimes. Al- 
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though most of the generals now in power consider 
their rule as “temporary” and promise to bring back 
democratic institutions, this does not guarantee it 
will happen; yet this makes it possible for demo- 
crats to work for the transformation to which the 
generals say they are committed. This is especially 
true in countries where the military has no totali- 
tarian ideology and has not disturbed civil govern- 
ment and institutions of local self-government. 

The advent of military regimes also has lessons 
for democratic parties and leaders in countries like 
India where faith in democratic values is still strong 
and democratic institutions are developing. Anti- 
democratic forces operating in these countries are 
similar to the forces that led to authoritarian re- 
gimes in Red China and elsewhere. When Nehru 
and Sukarno say “It can’t happen here,” they 
mean, I suppose, that their people can prevent it, 
if they want to. This requires implementation of 
national policies to effectively counter forces that 
may lead to the breakdown of democratic order. 

What can countries like India learn from the 
problems of the newly independent countries that 
have fallen under military rule? I should like to 
deal briefly with several problem areas that I con- 
sider crucial. 


National Unity and Communalism 


It was imperialist rule, Western education and 
national struggle for freedom that instilled and de- 
veloped the sense of nationhood into Asian coun- 
tries. With independence, it has become necessary 
to develop this sense of national solidarity as the 
basis for the new nation-states. This national unity, 
however, comes into conflict with the only sense of 
solidarity that Asians have known for ages: the 
solidarity of narrow communal groupings based on 
religion, caste, language, provincial interest and 
family loyalty. 

Moreover, these traditional communal solidari- 
ties have, with adult franchise, attained a new self- 
consciousness and are forging new political weap- 
ons so that today communalism has become more 
militant than ever. The franchise will no doubt 
weaken communalism in the long run by develop- 
ing new loyalties and interests that cut across tra- 
ditional communal ones. But in the short run, it 
gives these groups a new power, and the franchise 
is generally exercised on a communal basis. Thus 
the State has now become the arena of communal 
rivalries. 

In India, after religious communalism had been 
weakened by the secular state, casteism and “lin- 
guism” have become real obstacles to the emergence 
of national community. In regard to the caste-com- 





munalism, it has been noted that today “no expla- 
nation of provincial politics in any part of India 
is possible without reference to caste.” ‘The recent 
Sinhalese-Tamil riots in Ceylon, the insurrection 
of ethnic groups in Burma, regional revolts in In- 
donesia, East-West tensions in Pakistan and the 
prevalence of fanatic religio-political parties in 
most countries—all point to the strength of com- 
munalism in basic contradiction to the necessity 
lor national unity. 

In the face of such basic conflicts, the political 
unity that a centralized army can bring has a cer- 
tain appeal. The army can bring order by force, 
but more than this, the army frequently has a na- 
tional character and is capable of being impartial 
in intercommunal rivalries and of looking after 
national interest. A combination of factors, includ- 
ing emergencies, can bring the army to the top with 
popular acclaim as the only saviour of the nation- 
state. 

Though military rule has a legitimate role in 
cases of communal violence or regional revolt, it 
cannot solve the problem of communalism. The 
road to national unity lies not in the suppression 
of communal self-awareness but in the give and 
take of intercommunal tensions in the context of 
living and growing together in freedom. 

As R. W. Taylor recently wrote: “Perhaps a vital 
value of intergroup relationships in a democracy, 
which is ‘live and let live,’ can be fully accepted 
in any society only after passing through a period 
of unresolvable opposition between groups none 
of which is able to dominate the other... This 
may seem far-fetched but it is not too far from the 
kind of situation in which the Western democratic 
tradition of toleration first grew.” 


“Corruption, Inefficiency and Instability" 


The second problem involved here is the charge 
of “corruption” in government. Every general who 
efllected a coup recently has sought to justify his 
action by pointing out the necessity to fight “cor- 
ruption, inefficiency and instability” created by pro- 
fessional politicians, self-seeking civil servants and 
merchants, and continuous party strife. This is a 
serious problem and democracy cannot succeed any- 
where if it cannot create stable, efficient and in- 
corrupt government. 

The problem is that the moral code and social 
disciplines of traditional societies that once pro- 
vided checks on self-aggrandizement and corrup- 
tion have lost their authority and are becoming ir- 
relevant. The new discipline of democracy and its 
ethos have not developed sufficiently to check the 
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self-seeking made possible by the new freedom; 
widespread corruption results. Such new disciplines 
of responsibility are a matter of slow growth. Mean- 
while corruption may become so acute that many 
question whether freedom is not a curse. And here 
lies the opportunity for an authoritarian answer, 

There are two observations that must be made; 
(1) Wherever there is freedom, we must grant the 
possibility of corruption. Asian peoples were too 
idealistic in their hopes for an incorrupt state of 
affairs under democracy, and now they naturally 
swing to the other extreme of cynical exaggeration 
of corruption. Nothing has been more perilous for 
Asian democracies than a lack of understanding of 
its realistic limitations. The resulting cynicism cuts 
ihe nerve of democracy. 

This played a large part in the success of the 
Communist Party in Kerala. A consultation on 
“Christian Responsibility under Communist Rule 
in Kerala” in 1957 said: 

There is too much cynicism in Kerala regarding 
democratic political parties and their leaders. In 
part, it indicates a healthy reaction against Utop- 
ian political hopes of an earlier day and a growth 
of political realism after independence. It also 
expresses a necessary condemnation by the people 
of corruption that prevails in our political life. 
But a sense of frustration has become so deep- 
rooted in Kerala today that the people suspect 
the integrity of political leaders without proof and 
exaggerate the picture of corruption. This saps 
the moral nerve of our politicians and of our po- 
litical life. At present, the revival of healthy dem- 
ocratic political life requires that we see the weak- 
nesses of democratic parties but at the same time 
not make them the means of increasing cynicism. 

(2) Military rule may remedy certain evils at 
certain levels for a short while. But corruption in- 
evitably returns, for the problem of building new 
ethical foundations for democratic living cannot be 
solved by military fiat. Further, what is the guar- 
antee against the corruption of military authority 
itself? 


Feudalism and Economic Reform 


Turning back to more general considerations, 
perhaps the most important problem that all new- 
ly independent nations face is that of finding a 
way to break the back of the rigid feudal socio- 
economic structure thus setting the nation on the 
path of economic development. It is precisely in 
relation to this crucial problem that democracy is 
heing tried in the extreme. 

In the first place, it is a matter of creating a 
revolution in the traditional agrarian pattern of 
living. Traditional property-relations and _ social 
institutions breed attitudes to land, labor and 
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productivity that are obstacles to the utilization 
of science and technology in agricultural produc- 
tion and the development of an agrarian base for 
economic enterprise and social dynamism. Collec- 
tive farming in Russia and the “People’s Com- 
munes” in China may be totalitarian, but they 
have strong appeal as they are more or less success- 
ful in breaking the hindrances of feudalism to 
economic development. 

If the Communist or some other authoritarian 
path is to be avoided, democracy must discover a 
method that can revolutionize traditional social in- 
stitutions and economic structures. In this connec- 
tion the recent resolution of the Indian National 
Congress accepting cooperative farming as the goal 
has created strong debate. Opponents say it will 
destroy the traditional beliefs and social patterns 
of life and create a religious and moral vacuum 
perilous for India, leading inevitably to despotism. 

These criticisms have substance, but they show no 
awareness of the fact that despotism may be inevita- 
ble if the static socio-economic structure is not radi- 
cally broken. Although there may be perils in a 
revolutionary program even under democracy, 
democracy will not survive without showing its abil- 
ity to make radical changes in the traditional so- 
ciety. If a certain measure of coercion is necessary, 
certainly it can be better exercised within a demo- 
cratic system where it can be criticized and checked. 

Military rule has played a part in the transition 
from feudalism to dynamic economy in several 
countries of the West. England had Cromwell and 
France, Napoleon. In both, the military dictator 
was the instrument of a middle class out to destroy 
feudalism. And there are many who see a parallel 
here in the emergence of military rule in some 
Asian countries. 

No doubt it is possible to argue that in Egypt 
the military accomplished much in land reform 
and in building the agrarian foundations for mod- 
ern industrialization. Even in Pakistan, General 
Ayut Khan seems to realize that his rule has to be 
justified by policies of land reform. But the steps 
taken in Pakistan are too halting and, as Nehru 
has said, much less radical than the abolition of 
the zemandari system quite a few years ago in In- 
(ia. It is too early to say if the army in Pakistan 
stands for feudal status quo or change. Even if au- 
thoritarian rule is economically justifiable in some 
countries for a period of transition, the authori- 
tarianism should be judged progressive or reaction- 
ary in the light of the socio-economic ideal it serves. 

This does not answer the question of how a demo- 
cratic order will emerge when the temporary jus- 
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tification for authoritarian rule ends—especially 
where a middle class committed to democratic val- 
ues is of recent growth and where these values are 
alien to indigenous culture and perhaps would have 
been even further weakened during the rule of the 
military. Of course, Communists are anti-feudal, 
but as far as we can see there is less possibility for 
the “transition period” to end in Communist-ruled 
countries. 


Democracy's Dilemma 


This is the dilemma of democracy in Asia. It 
must effect a revolution for its survival, but a rev- 
olution that can be contained within and controlled 
by its system. 

This dilemma has been debated here a great deal 
in recent months with respect to the meaning of 
the rule of law in the Asian situation. The conflict 
between democracy’s rule of law and the neces- 
sity for changes that outstep the slow due pro- 
cesses of legislation and implementation of law 
have been highlighted by the Communist regime 
in Kerala. The question raised has not yet been 
properly answered by the Congress Party. 

The Congress Party is right in maintaining that 
order, freedom and social change should go togeth- 
er; this is a requirement of democracy. However 
social change has a certain priority where people 
demand higher standards of living. No democracy 
in Asia can survive that does not recognize this 
priority. This has compelled recognition from even 
so conservative a body as the World Congress of 
Jurists, which met in Delhi recently to discuss the 
meaning of the rule of law. In defining it they 
said it had to be interpreted dynamically in the 
modern world. What a dynamic rule of law means 
in the condition of rapid social change needs fur- 
ther inquiry. 

The problem of sustaining the national intel- 
ligentsia within the spiritual and cultural climate 
of democracy is perhaps basic to all other prob- 
lems in Asian democracies. The intelligentsia were 
produced by Western education; they were the 
leaders of independent governments in Asia. It is 
they who have imposed democracy on Asian coun- 
tries. But skepticism about democracy has entered 
their soul, partly through the impact of Western 
totalitarianism and partly through the desire to 
overcome their cultural instability by identification 
with traditional culture. 

Democracy must either reshape the traditional 
cultures to provide indigenous roots for itself and 
its votaries, or it must succumb to authoritarianism. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Senator Kennedy and His Oath 


TO THE EDITORS: Dr. Robert McAfee Brown's 
attack on Senator Kennedy’s Look statement 
(March 16 issue) seems to me strangely and myste- 
riously vehement. Dr. Brown is horrified because 
Senator Kennedy said, “For the officeholder, noth- 
ing takes precedence over his oath to uphold the 
Constitution and all its parts.” In reproducing this 
statement, Dr. Brown choose to italicize the word 
nothing. My guess is that italicizing the qualifying 
phrase (as I have done) provides a more faithful 
expression of Senator Kennedy’s meaning. The 
qualification, which Dr. Brown totally ignores in 
his protracted exegesis of the Senator’s remarks, is 
obviously the heart of the matter. 

And what is so terrifying about Senator Ken- 
nedy’s saying that for an officeholder nothing takes 
precedence over his constitutional oath? Does Dr. 
Brown prefer officeholders who cannot conscien- 
tiously keep their oath? Nothing that Senator Ken- 
nedy says implies that he is proposing a test for 
the entire population; but those who seek public 
office assume special obligations, and one of these 
is fidelity to the Constitution (a document, by the 
way, which is not nearly so rigid or dogmatic as 
Dr. Brown’s discussion implies). 

Dr. Brown, in a metaphor whose ludicrousness 
can only betray an intensity of feeling not perhaps 
justified by the issue at hand, calls elevating the 
state “to the pinnacle of totally uncritical adula- 
tion... the seed bed in which the plant of totali- 
tarianism flourishes and grows.” Come now, Dr. 
Brown! There is nothing new about the Kennedy 
maxim. The Republic has survived it for nearly 
two centuries. And in this period the greater threat 
to our freedom has come precisely from those who 
have allowed other things to take precedence over 
their oath to uphold the Constitution. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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TO THE EDITORS: This may be a matter of 
interpretation, but I do not think your editorial, 
“Senator Kennedy’s Statement,” fairly represents 
his views. It is hard to believe that he shares the 
Communist position that religion is a “private af. 
fair.” Surely he does not mean that Christian prin- 
ciples, the leaven of the moral and ethical ideals 
of the gospel, should be isolated from the lump of 
political realities. From his published statements 
one gathers that he would oppose the ecclestastical 
aims and ambitions of any church that run counter 
to the historic principles of our Government. To 
conclude from this that he rules God out of public 
office is, it seems to me, to equate ecclesiasticism 
with religion, a somewhat dubious procedure. 


In your editorial you say he, too, is subject to 
the first commandment: “Actually, he is not called 
upon to give unambiguous and unqualified loyalty 
to his Church if he cannot in good conscience be- 
lieve and do what the Church tells him to believe 
and do.” Should this reader’s interpretation be the 
right one, then Senator Kennedy’s statements would 
furnish a timely example of your admonition. 

HArROoLp C. PHILLIPS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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